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In thousands of Canadian homes from the 
Atlantic co the Pacific proud Mothers and 
Fathers are daily repeating these stirring 
words as their daughters don the King’s 
Vg Uniform. The Canadian Army is on the 
March, their recent achievements in Sicily 
have won for them the admiration of all our 
allies, and from the Nazis the nickname 
, “Red Patch Devils”. 


Today the need for more women in the C.W.A.C. is more urgent than ever, in fact, it 
could not be greater — are you going to fail your brave brothers on the firing line? 

Don't under-estimate the part you can play in winning this war — Join the C.W.A.C. 
There is work in the Canadian Army that can be done more efficiently by women than men. 


WOMEN OF CANADA 
“This is our Battle, too” 
We can't leave it all to the men. 


For further information apply to your nearest Recruiting 
Office. This does not in any way obligate you to enlist. 
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Canavian Women's Army Corps 
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E SUN LIFE OF CANADA, REPRESENTING OVER ONE MILLION POLK s 
HAS INVESTED 280 MILLION DOLLARS IN BONDS OF THE UNITED NATION 


“Slim caught her smack on the 
conning tower!” 


SLIM LET THE BOMBS GO, right on 
the split second, but back of that second 
were hours of preparation and months of 
training. The whole crew chipped in, the 
way any team will when they’re all out 
to win. 


The Air Force is swinging punches fast 
over enemy territory. But there’s still 
time for you to get in. Visit the nearest 
R.C.A.F. recruiting centre at once. If you 
make the grade you will be in uniform 
immediately. 

If you are physically fit, mentally alert, 17 or over 
and not yet 33, you are eligible for aircrew. High 
School education is no longer necessary. Ground 
crew are also needed—age 1714, to 50—men who 
are unfit for active duty with the Army or Navy 
but keen to get into a fighting service. Go to an 
R.C.A.F. Recruiting Centre today. I! you are 


Recruiting Centres are located in all the principal cities anil 
in Canada. Mobile recruiting units visit smaller centres Cate 
regularly. 


ROYAL CANADIAN AIR FORCE 
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Industry is helping win the war... 
industry must help build a peacetime world 


The will of our soldiers assures an unconditional surrender... 
The will of our people can assure a just and durable peace 


Today the United Nations are joined in their determina- 

tion to win a decisive victory. On every battle front and 
on every farm and in every production centre a singleness 
of purpose is speeding “unconditional surrender”. 


Tomorrow millions of soldiers and workers can have 
steady employment if they also unite with determination 
to bring about “‘a just and durable peace”’. 


Prosperity can be realized only through the will of an 
informed and a united people. With their courage and 
their determination, the people's will to accomplish a 
righteous peace is irresistible. 


People here, in common with people of other lands, can 

prosper materially and spiritually after the war ends—but 
only if now the peoples of the United Nations make loud 
their demands for “ta just and durable peace”. 


his prayers THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY 
_are answered King 
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Were he alive in the post-war world 
of tomorrow, Horace Greeley might 
well say, “Go north, young man, go north!” 


For in Canada’s Northland lie the world’s 
greatest untapped resources . . . undiscovered 
wealth. There, north of the 53rd parallel, are 
over 1,500,000 square miles of largely undevel- 
oped riches... minerals, timber, fuel. There are 
the air bases for short “roof-of-the-world” air 
lines to Europe and Asia...THERE IS THE 
FUTURE! 


Already, Canadian Pacific Air Lines has laid 
the foundation for the north that és to be. A large 
fleet of modern planes, with an annual flying 
mileage of over 5,000,000 plane miles, steadily 
brings the north nearer to settled industrial 
centres. Today war cargoes fill these planes. 
Routes connect with Trans-Canada Air Lines 
and the leading United States air lines. 


Yes, the north is opening. When victory is 
won, Canadian Pacific Air Lines will open it... 
wide ... wide... WIDE! 


The Wings of the World's Greatest Travel System 


Camadiam Pacific 
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For those who must escape win- 4 
ter snow and cold, beautiful 
Victoria offers an ideal haven! 
Golf, ride, fish, tennis, swim in 
warmed sea-water... and your 
host the ivy-clad Empress Hotel! 

Delightful accommodation and 
ei delicious meals! Special rates 
f - until April 30, 1944, for stays of 


& aT one month or longer. 10% dis- 
count on daily room rates for 

: . stays of two weeks or longer. 


For booklet and reservations 
208 write Hotel Manager. 


° EMPRESS 


Let the Chateau Frontenac in 
Old Quebec be your host for 
that needed wartime holiday! 
Ski on nearby snowy slopes! 
Relax in the cozy comforts of 
the Chateau, famous now as the 
meeting place of world leaders. 
Blazing log fires . .. pleasant 
guest rooms... delicious meals! 
Special European Plan rates for 
stays of two weeks or longer; or 
from $8 a day American Plan. 
For booklet and reservations 
write Hotel Manager. 
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IN FRIENDLY OLD QUEBEC a» \ A 
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the Future 


Bond by bond and Stamp by Stamp. thousands of free- 
dom-loving, home-loving Canadians are building for the 
future! Their savings, devoted today to equipping men for 
lighting, will tomorrow be turned to equipping homes for 
living! Already Canadian General Electric is devising a host 
of new and improved electric “servants” for these homes . . . 


Servants that will preserve and cook food wash the dishes 
dispose of waste clean and heat the house, light it. 


air-condition it, keep it free from dust! Yes! And every 
War Savings Certificate that’s bought helps win the war 
sooner and carries Canada nearer to these better, happier. 
new homes of tomorrow! 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


“Svdney Holifax St John Quebec Sherbrooke Montreal Ottawa « Toronto New Liskeard Hamilton Sudbury London 


odsor « Fort Willlom Winnipeg Regina Saskatoon « Lethbridge Edmonton « Calgory Trail Kelowna Vancouver +» Victono 
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“THE [BLOODIEST PORTION OF \THIS WAR... LIES AHEAD OF —Churchill 


x 


Do you honestly believe 
you’re doing your full share? 


Perhaps you can truthfully tell yourself that you are doing all you 
can to help win this war... all day... every day. 


But if you are one of the many Canadian women who have not yet 
found a vital place in the Victory plan, here is your opportunity to 
play a full and thrilling part. The toughest battles are still to be fought 
and now, more than ever, women are needed in the Navy, Army and 
Air Force. The men are needed in the front line. 

In the uniforr: of your country you'll share that feeling of pride 
that comes with doing your utmost. You owe it to your country... 
and to your menfolk .. . to help win the war and win it quickly. 


Women are Urgently Needed! 
Enlist Now! 


WRCNS - CWAC - RCAF 


Women's Royal Canadian Naval Service Canadian Women's Army Corps Royal Canadian Air Force 
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Ammunition FOR THE ARMIES 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


‘Thowsends of men and women behind the lines 
are risking life in many factories, turning out am- 
munition for every fighting front. 


Included in this army of ammunition workers are 
those who make the gun-powder, TNT and other 
explosives; the makers of shells for all sizes of guns, 
of bombs; those who work on aerial and marine 
torpedoes; the producers of hand and rifle grenades. 


Without the dangerous, unceasing toil of these men 
and women, the fire-power of our armed forces would 
dwindle; we could not be sure of victory. 


The Bank of Montreal, working constantly to supply 
needed banking service to the Government of Canada, 
to the workers and management of war industries— 
through hundreds of busy branches—adds its tribute 
in praise of these courageous war-workers. 


FOUNDED 


MODERN, EXPERIENCED BANKING SERVICE .. . 


1817 


the outcome of 126 years’ successful operation. 
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PLANNING THE NEw NORTHWEST 


by Charles Camsell 


HE North Pacific region has acquired in 

the public mind a strategic importance 
not appreciated before Pearl Harbour 
While even before the war there had been 
some agitation among West Coast people 
for an overland route to Alaska, no definite 
steps, except preliminary surveys, had 
heen taken by either Canada or the 
United States toward the building of such 
a highway lravel inside this northwest 
region was confined, in Canadian territory 
at least. as it had been for a century or 
more. to the waterways, chief of which 
were the Mackenzie and Yukon Rivers 

With the development of aeroplane 
travel, however, routes were Opened trom 
t:<dmonton northward into the Mackenzie 
basin. and from Edmonton to Whitehorse 
and Dawson, in Yukon Territory After 
the outbreak of war the Government of 
(‘anada, on the recommendation of the 
Joint Defence Board. further developed 
and improved this route by the building 
of a line of airports at Fort St. John, Fort 
Nelson, Watson Lake and Whitehorse. and 
so the present airway came into being 
With the occupation of Kiska and Attu 
by Japan it was obvious at once that the 
airways would have to be secured and 
serviced by an adequate ground transport- 
ation route, and an agreement consequently 
was made between Canada and the United 
States for the building by the United 
States Corps of Engineers of a military 
road extending from Dawson Creek, British 
Columbia, to Fairbanks. Alaska, now 
known as the Alaska Highway 

\t the same time other undertakings 
such as the Canol project, which includes 
oil developments in the Lower Mackenzie 
a pipeline west of Whitehorse, landing 
fields between [Edmonton and Norman 
Wells. and a number of winter roads, were 
started These projects are being carried 
rapidly to completion 

Developments in the North, including 
the provision of all these transportation 
facilities, have thrown a _ searchlight of 
public interest on the region, so that 
people have begun to ask, “What is this 
country like, and what about the use of 
these transportation facilities in its eco- 
nomic development after the war ?— 

\nother question among air-minded 


people arises from a study of the map of 


the Northern Hemisphere. It reveals that 
the shortest airway from the centre of the 
North American Continent to Japan 
China, Siberia and other parts of Asia is 
directly through this region. What _ in- 
fluence will the development of such an 
airway have upon the territory it tra- 
verses 

These questions demand an answer 
[hat answer is being sought under the 
auspices of the Joint Economic Committees 
of Canada and the United States, which 
decided to sponsor a project involving a 
systematic study by the two countries of 
all the problems involved. This under- 
taking is known as the North Pacific 
Planning Project, and is being carried out 
by groups in Canada and the United States 
collaborating with each other 

[he territory under joint study has 
an area of approximately 1,360,000 square 
miles. more than half of which lies in 
Canada It is inhabited by less than 
100,000 people, of which the greater 
number are in Alaska. Boundaries are not 
clearly defined except on the north and 
west. where lie the Arctic and Pacific 
Oceans. The southern boundary of the 
area is about latitude 35°N. The eastern 
boundary takes in the broad valleys of the 
Athabaska, Slave and Mackenzie Rivers 

The Canadian part of the North 
Pacific region includes Yukon Territory 
Mackenzie District of the Northwest 
Territories, northern British Columbia, and 
northern Alberta) The major physical 
features of this vast region, which includes 
about one-fifth of the whole Dominion, 
trend northwest and southeast. On the 
east of the area, and outside of it, is an 
extension of the Precambrian Shield: a 
rocky country of numberless lakes, rolling 
hills, and, as you go north, little or no 
covering of soil or forests 

Bordering this on the west is the 
northward extension of the Great Plains 
region occupied by the northward-flowing 
Mackenzie River and its tributaries. This 
region is fairly uniform in contour. Its 
surface is broken only by isolated hills or 
ranges of low mountains, and is covered 
by forest to the shores of the Arctic. A 
great deal of the country back from the 
rivers is the typical northern muskeg 
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Western Canada will occupy 4 pivotal position on the air routes of the world 
West of this is the Cordilleran region Wild Life Resources 


more diversified than the other two, less 
uniform in temperature and precipitation 

and more varied in its natural resources of Far North 
forests, soils, minerals and wild life \luch 
of it extends above the timber line: great 
areas in the coast ranges are snow-covered 
throughout the year A strip along the 
\rctic Coast is tundra 


the Northwest Passage 


It was the wild life 
combined with the search for 
natural 
\nglo-Saxon wanderlust 
white men into that country 
sources still remain important as a means 
of support for the native 
Lnder careful management 


resources 


ana 


that 


_ Against this brief outline of eae paynice made to serve that purpose 
background of the area included in the especially as they have now been supple- 
North Pacific Planning Project let us mented by the introduction 


consider some of the resources of the 
region, and the possibilities of development 


which are already an important 
the food supply of the natives 


that are latent therein In addition to furnishing 
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Emergency supplies have 
to go into the North 
mostly by aeroplane. Un- 
loading a 400-pound spare 
. tire at a northern lake 
with the means of livelihood, the wild life allowed. This is a pastime which appeals 
resources make a definite contribution to to many men of substance, and in normal 
the Canadian economy. The furs which — times can be used to attract a considerable 
are exchanged for necessities of life are an amount of expenditure from outside 
important item in Canadian trade, and  cources 
although there are large areas in which 
\ hunting by sportsmen is not permitted, Forest Resources 
the game being reserved exclusively for the - ; 
native and resident population, there are The forest resources of the Canadian 
other districts where sport hunting is section of the North Pacific Planning 
OLE. 
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Project area are classifiable into three main 
categories 
1) The accessible coastal forests in British 
(columbia 

2) The interior forest area in central 
British Columbia north of Prince 
George and along the Parsnip River to 
Finlay Forks: 

(3) northern forest covering the 
balance of the area in British Columbia 
northern Alberta, the Yukon, and the 
Northwest [Territories 
lhe coastal forests are by tar the most 

important; indeed, under war conditions 

Sitka spruce in Queen Charlotte Islands 

has proven an essential item in the United 

Nations aircraft production The central 

interior forests in British Columbia and 

northern Alberta have great potential 
value and await only further road or rail 
construction lhe northern forest is of 
poorer quality and slower growth and will 
possibly always be restricted in use to 

meeting local needs It has. however. a 

vital role in that in most cases it makes 

local developments possible 

In the larger viewpoint of the future 
the war experience has proven that wood 
is a strategic commodity Under the 
pressure of war, advances have been made 
in veneers, plywoods, impregnated wood 
and paper board products, and cellulose 
plastics Post-war science will produce 
types and forms of wood derivatives which 
will be a potent factor in building a new 
and better civilization Alcohol from wood 

Waste may yet prove a more economical 

fuel for motor transport than gasoline 

fodder for live stock, sugars, food for 
human consumption, all derived from wood 
are even to-day proven possibilities To 
all these purposes the forests of the North 

Pacific area will no doubt make their 

contribution 


\lineral Resources 
lurning to its mineral resources, the 
North Pacific area lies mainly in the Cor- 
dilleran region—-which is pre-eminently a 
mining region. The belt of rocks occupy- 
ing most of British Columbia and Yukon 


Top: Auxiliary landing field and weather and ticket 
office 


Centre: A barge being loaded at Fort Smith forthe 
long haul down the Mackenzie River to Norman Wells 


Left:—-Stern wheelers still ply the northern waters 
Upper right:—-Convoys on the Alaska Highway 


Lower right:—-Mechanized equipment was used 
everywhere in construction 
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Aerial photographs disclose 

the majesty and variety of the 

ountry traversed by the Alaska 
Highway 


paling, 
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is an excellent prospecting field for gold 
silver, zinc, lead, copper, and some of the 
less well-known metals such as mercury 
In this belt occurred the great gold placers 
of Klondike and Cariboo 

East of the Cordilleras are the foothills 
and the Mackenzie Valley, in which the 
economically valuable minerals are chiefly 
non-metallic minerals and fuels. Near 
Norman Welis. on the Mackenzie River 
over thirty new wells have been drilled 
mostly productive. Extensive potential 
oil and gas areas occur, and near McMurray 
there is a huge possible source of oil in 
the bituminous sands 

Apart trom gold placers, mining oper- 
ations in northern British Columbia have 
so far been confined largely to the westerl\ 
parts, and include mercury, tungsten 
silver, and coal. In the Mackenzie River 
hasin adjoining the North Pacific area on 
the east are the metallic-mineral bearing 
districts of Yellowknife and Great Bear 
Lake, producing gold, radium, uranium 
silver, tungsten, copper, and lead 

[he future development of the un- 
discovered wealth of the region will bring 
into existence a number of centres ol 
population, which will in turn afford 
occasion for hydro-electric development 
and a market tor such agricultural products 
as can he produced in their localities 
Mining always has heen the spearhead ot 


Upper left: Barges are exten 

sively used on the water systems 

of the North. A general view of 

the barge-building yards at Fort 
McMurray 


Left:—Cargo of fuel for trucks 

and road-building equipment be- 

ing loaded on the Mackenzie 
River. 


Right Caenediar Grilling crew 
operating @ derrick at Normen 
Wells 
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economic development in Canada’s North 


Agricultural Resources 


In the southern part of the area, which 
includes central British Columbia, the 
Peace River District in Alberta, and the 
Peace River Block in British Columbia 
agriculture is already well established. The 
Peace River District is famous for the 
quality and abundance of its crops. Soil 
surveys and other investigations indicate 
that, given adequate transportation facil- 
ities, much additional settlement is prac- 
ticable in this region 

In the northern parts of British Colum- 
bia and Alberta, the Northwest Territories 
west of the Mackenzie River system, and 
the Yukon, conditions are not so favour- 
able Nevertheless, some agriculture is 
possible. for many vears the church mis- 
sions, Hudson's Bay Company s factors 
and others in the Mackenzie River basin 
and certain parts of the Yukon have 
operated small areas devoted to garden 
crops. While these gardens have not been 
wholly successful they indicate certain 
agricultural possibilities 

\long the highway there are no large 
blocks of good agricultural land, with the 
exception of the Nelson area and a com- 
paratively large tract west of Whitehorse 
here are also pockets of land scattered 
throughout the region probably adequate 
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for the garden requirements of the popu- 
lation 

[here are other regions, for example 
the Finlay Valley in British Columbia and 
the Hay Valley in northern Alberta, which 
have agricultural possibilities, dependent 
of course, upon the provision of suitable 
transportation 

Undoubtedly there will be those who 
will want to go into this area when the 
war is over, whether to engage in farming 
or the development of some of its other 
resources. [The pioneer blood still runs 
strong, both in our people and in those ot 
the United States, and it is well that it 


does. But impulse must be tempered with 
judgment 
[he country east of the Nlackenzie 


Valley never can be expected to be highly 
populated unless there are large mineral 
developments in that area. It is impos- 
sible at this time to predict the extent of 
developments which may arise out of new 
discoveries 

[he section west of the Mackenzie 
River, including the immediate river area 
itself, offers greater prospects. The soil is 
better, the climate is more moderate, there 
is a heavier forest crop, and, most important 
of all, here lie the greatest possibilities of 
oil development we have in Canada. In 
the southern part of this area are also the 
vreatest Opportunities for farming 

On the Pacific watershed we have a 
in eastern parts 
many degrees farther 
an ample rainfall 


climate milder than that 
continent 
supported by 


of the 
south 


lt is sometimes dusty work 
drivine 4 ‘cat on northern 


roads 


Growth is relatively heavy and rapid, and 
such agricultural areas as exist are capable 
somewhat concentrated 


Of supporting a 
too. are definite indus 


population. Here 


trial possibilities lumbering and the 
manutacture of paper. tor example, the 
of fish. and the enterprises 


processing 
associated with metallic minerals and power 
developments It is reasonable to expect 
that in the course of time this area will 
support a density of population comparable 
to that now found in Norway 

On the whole, | think it would be an 
error to look for a great rush of settlement 
into our l-ar North, as seems to be an 
ticipated in some quarters. Certainly our 
North will support a larger population 
than at present, and. in many localities, a 
very much larger population; but | think 
it safe to say that the density of permanent 
population north of the fifty-tourth parallel 
will never be as great as that farther south 

(here is another aspect, however, in 
which the picture may differ. [hat is 
with respect to temporary populations; the 
population which moves in for a few days 
or a few weeks to see the scenery and 
enjoy the freedoms and contacts of the 
North: in short, tourists. Few countries 
have such attractions to offer. and few 
have such unmeasured possibilities of 
development along that line’ [For genera- 
tions the North has been practically shut 
off from the rest of the world by the 
difficulties of transportation “By canoe 
and dog-team’ may sound romantic enough 
but it has little appeal to the tourist who 
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rough it) in comfort and with 
speed Now the aeroplane has made the 
North available in hours instead of weeks 
or months. The Alaska Military Highway 
and other trunk channels which may be 
driven through the wilderness, will in time 
although not immediately —become great 
arteries for motorized travel. [or there is 
a strange lure about the North. E-xplain it 
how you will, there is something inherent 
in the human soul which responds to the 
appeal of the wilderness, and which no 
other appeal can satisfy 
\nd here lies the greatest unspoiled 
recreation land in the world to-day. The 
high speed and high pressure of modern 
life have made the annual vacation not 
merely a pleasurable interlude but an 
essential to health and efficiency. With 
the return of peace, tourism will un- 
doubtedly become one of Canada s greatest 
industries, and the Great North will have 
its share “temporary population 
will furnish employment tor a permanent 


Wants to 


Important in the services rendered by the new Alaska Highway is the furnishing of supplies to a chain of northerr 
airports which will be helpful in peace as well as in war 


PLANNING THE NEW NORTHWES|1 
population engaged in servicing it, and so 
support a substantial number of inhabitants 
on an enduring basis. [his, however, will 
not happen immediately the war is over 
because the highway that will be handed 
over to Canada will be a military road 
and not a tourist highway Much improve- 
ment in the road will be necessary before 
it becomes a highway such as tourists have 
hecome accustomed to on this continent 

In the logical development of the new 


Northwest and Alaska, Canada and the 
United States should step side by side 
This they are doing The Alaska Military 
Highway and the Canol Pipeline are 
evidences of ftreewill international co- 
operation on the grand scale. They are 


proot that two nations can work together 
without worrying too much about who 
gets the benefit, provided each gets some 
What has been begun in the North Pacific 
Planning Project is a good omen as to 
what may be accomplished, not only there 
but elsewhere 
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SOME CANADIAN CITIES* 


Regina, Saskatchewan, is Latin for * queen 
and commemorates Queen Victoria. The name was 
suggested in 1882 by Princess Louise, Duchess of 
Argyll, the Queens daughter and wile of the 
Governor General. When a southern route across 
the prairie was chosen for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway it became expedient to remove the capital 
of the Northwest Territories from Battleford to a 
central point on the line. W. D. Barclay, CE 
ran the survey line for the railway across the 
\Waskana, then known as Pile of Bones Creek 
Ip. 17-R 20-W 2nd, at present Regina, 13 May 
1882. The only settlers he found in the vicinity 
of the crossing were Thos. Sinclair Gore and Henry 
Gseorge Forsyth on section 24 and John Scott 
Johnson on section 18. On 24 June, 1882, the 
Saskatchewan Herald, Battleford, announced that 
the crossing had been selected by Lieutenant 
Governor Dewdney as the site of a new seat ot 
government and headquarters of the Royal North- 
west Mounted Police whose chief station then was 
Fort Walsh 


Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, is the Saskatoon or 
service berry [he original townsite, a quarter 
section on the east bank of the river, was surveyed 
in 1883 by Frank L. Blake, DLS. It was located 
na grant of 100,000 acres made to the Temperance 
Colonization Society, Toronto, which was chartered 
14 March, 1882. The company paid $200,000 for 
this area. A tew houses, some ot sods, but mostly of 


logs were built in 1883. Says James M. Eby ot 


Saskatoon In August there was a gathering of all 
the settlers on the site of the prospective city on 
which were two or three tents, but no other buildings 
There were perhaps a score, possibly a few more of 
us all told. We raised a flag pole on which floated a 
Lnion Jack and amid speeches and merrymaking 
celebrated the founding of the City of Saskatoon.” 
The day in August was the 19th, the 49th birthday of 
Mr. John N. Lake of Toronio, who had selected the 
townsite for the company and chosen the name 
Saskatoon for it in 1882. About a dozen names had 
heen suggested but none had seemed appropriate 
Then, in the words of Mr. Lake, “On the first 
Sunday in August, | was Iving in my tent about 
3 pm. when a young man came in with a handful 
of bright red berries and gave them to me. After 
eating some, | asked where they were found. He 
aid ‘along the river bank’. | asked if people had 
i name for them. He said they were Saskatoon 
berries. | at once,exclaimed, “You have found the 


name of the town — SASKATOON’ The name 
was formally accepted by the directors that winter 
and entered in the minutes The Post Office 


pened | October, 1884 


Calgary, Alberta, was so named in 1876 by 
Colonel James Farquharson Macleod of the Roval 
Northwest Mounted Police. It is the name of the 
ancestral estate of his mother’s family, the Mac- 
kenzies, on the island of Mull, Scotland, which he 
had visited shortly before. Calgary is a Gaelic 
word, the meaning of which is disputed. In the fall 
ff 1875 there was trouble with half-breeds and 
Indians in Prince Albert region and Major-General, 
E. Selby Smyth, commanding the Canadian 


*See June and July, 1943, Journals. 


Militia, was sent from the East to investigate. He 
travelled across the prairie northwesterly from 
Winnipeg. Colonel Macleod, then in command ot 
the Mounted Police whose headquarters were Fort 
Macleod, which he had built the previous year, was 
advised by telegraph to meet General Smyth at 
Red Deer with fifty men. At the conference one 
of the matters agreed on was that a police post 
should be established on Bow River. On his 
return south Colonel Macleod, who had earlier in 
the year established Fort Walsh in the Cypress 
hills, on © August, 1875, sent a troop under In- 
spector E. A. Brisebois to erect barracks on the 
west side of the Elbow and south side of the Bow, 
in the angle between the two rivers, a site evidently 
selected by Colonel Macleod before he went north 
Ihe buildings were erected by the |. G. Baker 
Company, a tur-trading concern which had a trading 
post of its own in the vicinity but on the east side 
of Elbow River 


Edmonton, Alberta, takes its name from Fort 
Edmonton, built in 1795, twenty miles distant down 
the North Saskatchewan River, by George Suther- 
land, Hudson's Bay Company, and so named 
probably as a compliment to his clerk, John Prudens 
a native of Edmonton, near London, England. The 
site of the fort was on the north bank of the river a 
mile and a half above the mouth of Sturgeon River 
Beside Fort Edmonton stood Fort Augustus of the 
North West Company, built a year or so earlier 
Both trading posts were destroved by the Indians 
and abandoned in 1807. New forts of the same 
names were built by the rival traders in 1808 on the 
slope of the high bank within the present city of 
Edmonton. The city is shown by its present name 
that is, without the prefix ‘fort’, on the map 
accompanying Milton and Cheadle’s The Northwest 
Passage by Land, published in 1865 The Post 


Office opened | February, 1877 


Medicine Hat, Alberta, is a translation of the 
Blackfoot Indian name of the place, Saamis, meaning 
headdress of a medicine man” About 1882, W 
Johnson, a member of the Roval Northwest Mounted 
Police, erected the first house of the future city on a 
site which is still known as the Johnson subdivision. 
The origin of the name Saamis in uncertain; one 
explanation connects it with a fight between the 
Cree and the Blackfoot tribes, when the Cree 
medicine man lost his war bonnet in the river 
another with the slaughter of a party of white 
settlers and the appropriation by the Indian medicine 
man of a fancy hat worn by one of the victims 
another with the rescue of a squaw from the South 
Saskatchewan River by an Indian brave, upon 
whose head a well known medicine man placed his 
own hat as a token of admiration of the act of the 
rescuer, still another story says the name was 
given to the locality because an Indian Chief saw 
in a vision an Indian rising out of the South Saskat 
chewan wearing the plumed hat of a medicine man 
it is also alleged that the name was applied to a hill 
east of the town, from its resemblance to the hat of 
an. Indian medicine man. The Post Office opened 

1 July, 1883 
To be continued 


Upper left:—The great steel bridge which now spans the Peace River on the Alaska Highway. 
Lower left:—On its course the Alaska Highway penetrates numerous heavily forested areas 
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Bandswomen are 


notable innovatior 
in Canadas Armed 
Forces 


Below Brass band 
of the R. C. A. F 
(W.D.) leads grad 
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CANADIAN 
ACTIVE SERVICE 


INTRODUCTION 


HIS war is really different. There hasnt 

been the old familiar flagwaving and 
fanfare along main street. Its the first 
lotal War. Everybody is busy. Every- 
body is working. Weve come to take for 
granted the universal lunch-box, the roar 
of planes overhead, the rumble of huge 
tanks on the pavements, the sight of 
women war workers in slacks and bandanas 
\nd now we are almost ready to take for 
vranted the women of our Armed Forces 

Women in the Forces were an innova- 
tion which Canadians were hesitant to 
accept at first, just two years ago. It was 
unwomanly\ If woman's place was not 
still exclusively in the home, it at 
wasnt in the uniform of her country 
[here was gossip for a while) Even Com- 
manding did not want women 


ieast 


(tticers 


cluttering up their establishments. That 
at first 
lhe first trained detachments which 


went out to the camps and air stations 
changed that. The proof of the pudding 
Vas in the eating It was only a matter 
of days betore hard-bitten critics had to 
admit that those girls could do the jobs 
they had assumed just as well as any man 
better They quickly 
a change in the demeanour 
the men became a little more 
and their 


sometimes 
nized 
ot the men 
careful of their appearance 
language 


recog- 


too 


[hose first detachments have been 
tollowed by an ever-growing flow of Can- 
adian young women into the Services. At 
present there are more than 32,000 in the 
Women's Royal Canadian Naval Service 
Canadian Women s Army Corps and Royal 
Canadian Air Force. From all walks of 
life, they have taken over the jobs which 
were formerly done by men, thus releasing 
them to join their fighting comrades, the 
job for which they enlisted 

Starting with the taking over of such 
familiar duties as work and the 
preparation and service of food, the women 
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WOMEN 


ON 


of the Services have proved their adapt- 
ability to a steadily lengthening list ot 
Service trades, many never before done 
by women, many done much better by 
women 

Ihe only practical limits now on the 
of womens employment in_ the 
are their numbers and _ their 
physical inability to do the heavier types 
of work 


scope 


Services 


Ihe range of duties now being per- 
formed by women speaks itself. It 
includes such wide variety as radio oper- 
and mechanics, transport drivers 
meteorological assistants, cooks, waitresses 
parachute packers, hospital, dental and 
laboratory assistants, teletype operators 
typists 


for 


ators 


clerks, secretaries, electricians 
radiologists, coding and decyphering mes- 
sages, photographers, equipment assistants 


motor mechanics, armament workers, phar- 


macists, tailors, bandswomen. dietitians 
postal clerks. laundresses, instrument 
Even the big bass drum responds to the touch of 


a feminine hand 
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October 1941 first airwomen of the R.C.A.F. on parade at the W.D. Manning Depot, then in Toronto 
Wing Officer Walker is seen third from the front of the right file 


makers. Many of these trades are com- 
mon to all three Services 

The Services sift out potential recruits 
carefully within the general qualifications: 
that they are between the ages of 18 and 
45. in good health, have at least Grade 
VIII schooling and are single, or married 
without dependent children 


On acceptance, new recruits are given 
four to five weeks of basic training, the 
Navy at Galt, Ontario, the Army at 
Kitchener, Ontario, and Vermilion, Alberta 


All three Services now have detachments of womer 
serving overseas 


Left:—First group to leave Canade were these air- 
women, seen disembarking in Newfoundland 
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and the Air Force at Rockcliffe, Ontario 
just outside Ottawa. There they are 
documented, inoculated, fitted with uni- 
forms and completely equipped [he 
courses give considerable physical training 
and drill, instruct them in general Service 
regulations, etiquette and procedure. This 
is essentially a period of transition from 
civil to Service lite 


With the completion of basic training the 
uirls go to various trade schools where they 
are given specialists courses in diverse 
trades for which they have been selected 
on a basis of experience and aptitude 
[hese courses vary from two weeks to 
three or four months, and, in some cases 
six months 


When the new recruit finally takes up 
her regular duties, she usually finds herselt 
living in barracks. Her posting may be 
anywhere and will likely be changed within 
a year The girls are encouraged to make 
their quarters as home-like as possible 


[heir general welfare is a major con- 
sideration of their officers. Meals are the 
best and scientifically prepared. Health is 
closely watched, as is their social welfare 
While the girls work hard and often long 
they also have time for fun. They have 
their own recreation rooms, where they 
may entertain triends several evenings a 
week. Week-end passes are granted when 
routine permits 


The first detachment of Wrens 
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CANADIAN WOMEN ON ACTIVE SERVICE 


Everything is supplied, including com- 
plete clothing, medical and dental service 
In addition, a new recruit is given $15 to 
buy lingerie and cosmetics. She receives a 
small amount every three months to 
maintain her supply of these personal 
things 


Pay rates for women were substantially 
increased in July, 1943. Originally women 
received approximately two-thirds of men's 
pay. This scale was increased so that now 
Service women receive four-fifths of the 
basic pay rate of the men. Trades pay 
which is additional to basic pay, is now 
equal to the mens. Allowances were also 
provided for dependent immediate rel- 
atives, and service mens wives, who them- 
selves enlisted, were permitted to retain 
their Dependents Allowance 


\s the tempo of the war rises women 
are bound to play an increasingly vital role 
in Canada’s Armed Forces. While the pool 
of available manpower is lower than ever, 
more and more men will be required to do 
the actual fighting, to man the ships, the 
planes, the tanks, the guns. That means 
more and more Canadian women will be 
required to take over non-combatant duties 
in the Services, just as the women of 
Britain, Russia, China and the United 
States have done in their hundreds of 
thousands 


embarking for service in Britain. 
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ROYAL CANADIAN AIR FORCE 


By WING OFFICER WILLA WALKER, 


Senior Staff Officer, Women's Division 


HE Womens Division is part ot 

Canada’s blueprint for victory; a print 
in Royal Canadian Air Force blue. It is a 
monument to the foresight of those who, 
in war days of 1940, looked to a time when 
all-out aerial warfare would impose such 
requirements of manpower on the Dom- 
inion that womanpower would be needed 
in the second line 

For this there was precedent The 
Royal Air Force, even before that time 
had begun to rely on the Women’s Auxiliary 
Air Force the “WAAF for much of 
the ground staff duty that helps keep 
aircraft flying. During the Battle of Britain 
they proved more than worthy of the 
responsibilities that were theirs, accepting 
the rigours of active service life like 
veterans, and sticking to their jobs in the 
face of great danger 


Accordingly, the Canadian Womens 


Auxiliary Air Force came into being by 
Order-in-Council dated July 2nd, 194] 
Shortly after its first recruits went on 


active service the name was changed to 
the Women's Division, recognizing the 
fact that it is not, and never has been, an 


auxiliary, but an integral part of the Roval 
Canadian Air Force 


(W.D.) 


the replacement 
categories by 


Its purpose was clear 
of men in ground duty 
trained women but at the start the 
Division became a storm centre of service 
discussion. The ‘pros , looking to the day 
when squadrons of airwomen would aug- 
ment their overworked staff, argued with the 
“cons , who insisted that plenty of men 
were available for the work, without 
cluttering up their stations with women 
It remained for the women themselves to 
settle the matter 

They enlisted, as men did, “for the 
duration’. Their officers were granted the 
King s Commission after first entering the 
ranks. The first group reported for duty 


Left:-H.R.H. Princess Alice, Countess of Athlone, 

Air Commandant of the Women's Division, reviews 

the first class to graduate. Wing Officer (then Flight 

Officer) Kathleen O. Walker, first commissioned 

officer of the W.D., at present senior officer overseas, 
accompanies H.R.H. 


Out on the tarmac of a service flying school 
in dungerees and ‘station’ caps help 
service training aircraft 


At top: 
Airwomen 
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at the Service lying [raining School at 
Uplands, near Ottawa, on January 3rd, 
1942. In the six months of its existence 
the Women's Division had enlisted and 
trained its first officers, enlisted its first 
squadrons of airwomen, and trained them, 
too, in the life of the Air Force 

At seven-thirty of a freezing morning, 
after an all-night journey in day coaches, 
they climbed out of big blue trucks and 
carried their kitbags around an ice-covered 
parade square to their barracks Then 
they lined up in the drill hall to be inter- 
viewed and assigned to their duties’ The 


“pros” nodded approval while the “cons” 
began to reserve judgment. Obviously, 


the airwomen could “take it’ 

That was the beginning. Afterwards, 
squadrons of airwomen went to new 
schools of the Air Training Plan week by 
week till every Service Flying Training 
and Bombing and Gunnery School of the 
R.C.A.F. had its staff of airwomen. The 
service grew, and so did its roster of duties: 
airwomen in the control towers, timing the 


flying hours of student pilots: airwomen in 
the hangars as aircraft helpers, testing 
spark plugs, cleaning aircraft, doing light 
maintenance work; airwomen plotting stu- 
dent bombers 

By June of 1942, the first group of 
operations room clerks were completing 
training, preparing for duty in the secret 
“ops rooms’ of Canada's coastal defence, 
where aircraft, shipping and submarine 
movements are charted. In July of that 
vear, airwomen sailed for Newfoundland; 
the first to be posted for duty outside 
Canada. Less than a month later, a draft 
of airwomen, trained for Air Force clerical 
duties, left for Britain, the first draft of 
any of Canadas women’s services to sail 
overseas 

Soon, airwomen entered the trade of 
photographer, taking an eleven weeks 
course that qualifies them for more than 
mere shutter-snapping. They learn to load 
aerial cameras, to process films, to operate 
enlargers, to patch the pictorial mosaics 
that mark a Target for To-night’’. Others, 


scores 
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at tap-keys, studied the dit-dah-dit of 


Morse code, then learned to read that same 
code by Aldis lamp flashes; to interpret 
messages in semaphore, and to do minor 
repairs to radio equipment. This involves 
a six months course, the same as that 
taken by airmen, and earns each graduate 
a “handful of lightning’, badge of the 
wireless operator (ground) 

Airwomen also entered the trade of 
meteorological observer, and now, on many 
stations, maintain 24-hours-a-day weather 
maps for the guidance of men who fly 
They became teleprinters, too, and 
completing their assumption of commu- 
nications work—went into the trade of code 
and cypher. 

Thus, more men were released fo 
flying duty or heavy mechanical work 
essential to flying. But woman's work 
was not forgotten. Shortly after airwomen 
began cooking for the service, came the 
innovation of qualified dietitians, enlisted 
as messing officers. Under their guidance 
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Her Roya! Highness chats with 

Wing Officer Willa Walker at 

a garden party given for 

women of the three Services 

at Government House, Ottawa 
July, 1943 


Below Graduation Day at 
No. 7 Manning Depot, Rock- 
cliffe, where all airwomen 
receive five weeks basic 
training. Guests of the grad- 
sates view the parade fron 
near the saluting base 
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improved nutrition. more variety to menus 
less waste. and more kitchen efficiency are 
attained 

Women doctors have had a place in 
the Division since the start. Qualified 
medical officers) who receive full rates of 
pay, are on duty at training centres of the 
WD... at headquarters. and big Air Force 
hospitals in both Canada and Newfound- 
land 

Airwomen are now on duty in Canada 
from coast to coast. in Newfoundland, the 
United States and Great Britain The 
call is for more and still more. The list of 
their trades grows as weeks pass, and 
includes many specialist duties such as 
aircraft recognition. radiology, and eve- 
testing aircrew for night vision. Some 
having proved outstanding ability on their 
courses, are instructing both men and 
women in trades such as wireless and 
aircraft “rec \ parachute worker has 
invented a new type of patch, approved 
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ROYAL CANADIAN AIR FORCI 


by the Air Force for mending damaged 
chutes 

“The experiment is over. You are a 
novelty to the Service no longer, and soon 
we shall wonder how we got along without 
you, said the Chief of the Air Staff, Air 
Marshal L. S| Breadner, CB, DSC, 
speaking to the Division exactly one vear 
atter its first recruits had commenced their 
training 

Airwomen are not enlisted for flying 
duty, but to do essential work in both 
training and operational fields of the 
RCAF. On stations, they have their 
own barrack blocks and recreation centres 
but share the messes of men of equal 
rank, and work side by side with them 
[he importance of their part in the 
RCAF. is best shown by the many 
duties they perform when a bomber crew 
goes “on ops It is equipment airwomen 
who issue the crews flying suits and 
parachutes. Fabric workers para- 
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Ist row, top to bottom 
C.W.A.C. radio mechanic learning her 
trade 
Anti-gas capes being mended by 
C.W.A.C. tradeswoman. 


Pnd row top to bottom 
Army laboratory assistants at work 
side by side at the transmitter keys 
3irmen and airwomen wireless operators 
ground) maintain Air Force communica 
tions 
Mending ‘chutes—a fabric worker of 
the R.C.A-F 


ird row, top 
Even minor injuries get expert attention 
at once 


Hotrtom 


Wren recruit is outfitted with shoes 


4th row, top to bottom 

Meteorological observer—R.C.A.F.—at 
the theodolite, about to release weather 

balloon. 
Equipment assistant, R.C.A.F., checks 
kit at clothing stores. 

Stocks of uniforms checked in quarter- 
master stores by C.WA.C. clerks 
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chute packers have checked and tolded the 
silk “umbrellas” that are a litebelt of the 
air. Cooks and messwomen prepare the 
sandwiches that will be eaten miles away 
from the station and thousands of feet 
above it. Deft-fingered armament workers 
have tucked each machine gun bullet in 
its belt 

The crew must bail out > Probably a 
girl in blue will receive their distress signal 
at her wireless post \nother has packed 
the rubber dinghy that will save their 
lives. Yet another will be at the wheel 
of the transport that brings them back to 
the station, and if any are hospitalized 
because of exposure, airwomen will help 
the nurses and doctors bring them back 
to health. The telephone operators are 
Womens Division: so are the steno- 
graphers. the bookkeepers who log each 
minute of every aircraft's flving time. the 
teleprinters whose flving fingers send im- 


portant coded messages Others do in- 
strument repair, mend the tabric of bullet- 
torn wings, or clean and check the aircraft 
tor its next journey 

The training that fits them for this 
job of total war has been described as 
Canada’s biggest programme of adult 
education, and points to profitable post- 
war careers in civilian life 

In two vears, the strength of the 
Womens Division has expanded to a 
hundred times its original size. Its trades 
have grown trom nine to more than forty 
If there is still discussion as to the necessity 
of having uniformed women in the Royal 
Canadian Air Force, the voice of the 
“cons is small and uncertain’ \len who 
have worked with the sister service have 
only one complaint. [They say there are 
not enough of them for the jobs that must 
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Above:—-Routine check-up of 

all ‘chutes is a responsibility 

of parachute riggers of the 
Women's Division 


Left:—To familiarize themselves 
with problems of aerial photo- 
graphy, airwomen photogra- 
phers get special flights during 
instruction. 


Right:—The silk “umbrellas” 
are further inspected as they 
hang in their loft awaiting 

repacking. 
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Doping an 


Spot w elding 


aircraft, airwomen wear 
them from fumes 


is done by Army airl 


masks to protect 


mn 


ordnance shop 


Aero-enaine mechanic, R.C.A.F., does minor repairs tc 
service aircraft 


Automobile brakes are relined by C.W.A C. mechanic 


wees? 


C.W.A.C. armourer inspects rifles in Army ordnance shop Anti-gas equipment is repaired by C.W.A.C. mechanic 
at Salvage Depot in Toronto 


Wireless operators (ground), R.C.A.F., learn radio repairs ordnance 
as well as Morse. 
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By LT.-COL. MARGARET EATON, 
Assistant Adjutant-General (C.W.A.C. ) 


| M' IRE than 13.000 women in Canada 
wear the insignia of Athene, Greek 
goddess of war and wisdom. They are 
members of the Canadian Women's Army 
Corps, an integral part of Canada s Armed 
Forces, now in its third vear of active 
service 
The C W.A.C.'s life is full of interest 
but not easy. In many ways it parallels 
the life of her brother-in-arms; members of 
the Corps to-day serve not only within 
the Dominion, but overseas. Hundreds 
of them are mothers, wives and daughters 
of Canadians in uniform 
[he results of their well-organized role 
in the nation s war effort are demonstrated 
daily in the camps, offices, store-rooms 


C.W.A.C. officer cadets at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Quebec, on an afternoon route march along the Quebe 
countryside. 


CANADIAN WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS 


laboratories, and other branches of the 
Army. They do a score of jobs—in many 
cases with more speed and natural abilit, 
than men. They drive the heaviest o! 
Army trucks, use highly-specialized tech- 
nical equipment. Just as her civilian 
sister can now operate lathes and welding 
torches in munitions’ plants, the C.W.A.C 
can repair an automobile or adjust a 
gun-sight 

Those who have had an opportunity 
to study first hand the contribution of this 
Army say that its members have a new 
keenness, a new outlook on Canadian life 
and a new determination to contribute 
more fully to the national development 

The story of the Canadian Women’s 


Good Neighbour” policy is demonstrated by C.W.A.C. taking part in Detroit parade on July the Fourth 


Army Corps goes back to early 1940 when 
the need to enlist women in the Canadian 
Forces became sharply apparent. All types 
of office workers with experience were 
urgently needed to handle the paper work 
of a rapidly-expanding Army. The need 
to staff the Corps of Military Staff Clerks, 
the Royal Canadian Army Service Corps, 
Royal Canadian Ordnance Corps, and 
administrative branches was a severe drain 
on the ranks of fighting men 

The women themselves were anxious 
to do their part. Many organizations were 
appealing to the Government for official 
recognition of their war role 

The final decision to form a corps of 
women whose chief task would be to 
replace soldiers in non-combatant duties 
was made during the summer of 194] 


The Canadian Women’s Army Corps was 
authorized by an 
\ugust 13, 1941. 
First recruits for the new Corps were 
attested in September, 1941, when com- 


Order-in-Council on 


panies were set up in the eleven Military 
Districts of Canada. As the new Army 
took form, personnel were quartered in 
barracks wherever possible, going out 
daily to their places of Army employment 
The Corps established its headquarters in 
Ottawa, the nation’s capital. Lieut.-Col 
(then Major) Joan B. Kennedy, of Victoria 
British Columbia, was appointed Officer 


Administering. Thus did a new kind of 
force begin life 

In each of the countrys Military 
Districts, affairs of local companies are 


now administered by the officer command- 
ing, assisted by platoon officers A 
C.W.AC. staff officer is appointed to each 
Military District also to carry out staft 
duties in connection with the C WAC 
under the supervision of the District 
Officers Commanding 

Officers and other ranks of the Corps 
enlist for service anywhere in the world 
for the duration of the war and for 12 
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Above:—Much of the photographic 
processing for the services is handled 
by trained women. 


Top left: Thrill of the Women's Division 
photographic course—a “flip” with an 
aerial camera. 


Left:—-An airwoman motion picture 

projectionist throws the target on 4 

screen, while student air gunners shoot 
it down. 
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Above:—A battery of tabulating machines at 
N.D.H.Q. under expert C.W.A.C. operation 


Above: —Draughtswoman of the C.W.A.C. at 
work in Army Ordnance Depot, Toronto 


Above:—An airwoman easily 
clears the bar at Rockcliffe 
station. 


Left:—At Vermilion, Alberta, 
training centre, C.W.A.C.'s 
learn archery in off-duty hours. 


Organized sport plays a large 

part in Service women s train- 

ing, combining fun and exer- 
cise 
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months after its conclusion, should their 
services be required 

Recruits are required to take a four 
weeks training course at basic training 
centres. Here a special syllabus is given 
and, upon completion of the course, the 
recruit is despatched to a Military District 
there assigned to the job she will fill best 

[raining is carried out on almost 
exactly the same lines as in the camps of 
the regular Army. While the C.W.A.C 
does not receive arms drill, its members 
are instructed in the art of self-defence and 
in protection against enemy aircraft and 
gas 

Promotions in the Corps are made on 
a basis of merit. Officers come up from 
the ranks, and candidates are required to 
take Officers Promotional Courses at an 
Officers training centre. [First commis- 
sioned rank in the C W.A.C. is that of a 
second-lieutenant. In a_ similar fashion 
promotion is made to non-commissioned 
and warrant officer ranks 


Army regulations are enforced in the 
Corps as far as they can be made applicable 
to women. [The Army Act, the law by 
which British Armies throughout the 
Empire are governed, applies with certain 
amendments, to the C.W.A.C 

[o-day the Corps has three high-rank- 
ing officers: Lieut -Col. Kennedy, in charge 
of all training; Lieut.-Col. Margaret Eaton 
in charge of administration, and Lieut -Col 
Mary Dover, Commandant of the Basic 
Training Centre at Kitchener, Ontario 


Lieut.-Col. Margaret Eaton, Assistant Adjutant- 
General (C.W.A.C.), who handles administration 


Lieut.-Col. Joan Kennedy, General Staff Officer Class | 
in charge of all C.\W.A.C. training 


Those who struggled with the formation 
and organization of the Corps can look 
back with pride on their achievement. In 
its brief two and a half vears of existence 
it has passed many a milestone 

Early in 1942. the first training centre 
was opened at MacDonald College, Ste 
Anne de Bellevue, Quebec. In June, the 
first cadet course was started, and since 
that time graduation exercises have been 
held periodically. In July of the same 
vear, Western Basic [raining Centre was 
opened at Vermilion, Alberta. 1942 also 


Lieut.-Col. Mary J. Dover, Commandant of the largest 


training centre, at Kitchener, Ontario 


C.W.A.C 
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saw the establishment ot an Eastern Basic 


[raining Centre at Kitchener, Ontario 
with facilities for training 1.000 CW AC 
personnel a month. Highlight of 1942 
was the arrival overseas in November of 
the first group of Canadian Women's 
\rmy Corps personnel 

\lany trades training establishments 
have been formed this year, which open 
new and varied trades to the personnel ot 
the Corps. In February, CW AC. Nat- 
ional Defence Headquarters announced 
the establishment of a C WAC. driving 
and maintenance wing at Kitchener, Ont- 
ario. Here selected members of the Corps 
are trained as drivers of motor transport 


vehicles following completion of their 
basic training 
On April 26th, twenty-one selected 


members of the C.W.AC. commenced a 
mechanics course at the Central Technical 
School, Toronto. On completion of the 
course certain of the successful candidates 
were posted immediately to Royal Can- 
adian Ordnance Corps Workshops Sections 
[he remainder were given further instruc- 
tion on predictors 

With the formation of a pipe band 
from a nucleus formed in Vancouver 
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class of physical 
training students parades 
at C.W.A.C. officers 


graduation at Ste. Anne 


de Bellevue 


British Columbia, the Corps now has two 
bands, military and pipe 

In July of this vear the CW A 
personnel on duty in Washington, DC 
moved into the former residence of -nder- 
Secretary of State. \fr- Sumner Wells 

Women will be taking their place with 
men behind anti-aircraft artillery lhe, 
will be trained as_ plotter-telephonists 
Women in England have been used on 
similar duty for some months 

With the arrival of a fourth draft in 
Britain, C WAC. overseas strength has 
been brought up to the six hundred mark 


Ihe demand for relatively small drafts 
continues steadily and will be met as 
required 

That members of the CW.AC. will 
continue their service to Canada after 
demobilization is indicated by the fact 


that this years agenda includes the study 
of post-war rehabilitation plans through 
which they learn what further contributions 
they may make to Canada s future develop- 
ment Thus, determined to be well 
equipped in Peace as in War, the girls of 
the Canadian Women’s Army Corps reso- 
lutely fit themselves to keep pace with their 
brothers in khaki 


! 


Above: Grace and 
beauty demonstrated by 
8 group of C W A ss 
physical training stu 
dents at Ste. Anne de 
Bellevue 


Right The three win 
ners at an inter-Service 
womens athletic meet 
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WOMEN’S ROYAL 


By Commander ADELAIDE SINCLAIR, Director, W.R.C.N.S. 


IXTY-SEVEN 


modore H. E 
Staff, RON 

in those 
training 


girls in plain navy blue 
smocks stood at attention before Com- 
Reid. Vice-Chief of Naval 


at Ottawa 


They had lived 


smocks for four weeks—their basic 
period as the first class of Wrens 


CANADIAN NAVAL SERVICE 


in Canada—and now they were undergoing 
their official inspection and a formal march- 
past in the sole item of uniform yet issued 
to them by the Navy 

As he launched the first members ot 
the Womens Royal Canadian Naval 


At top:——Probationary Wrens on 
parade at the basic training 
establishment at Galt, Ontario 


Left:—Part of the first detachment 
of Wrens to be drafted for 
overseas duty 
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WOMEN'S ROYAL CANADIAN NAVAL SERVICE 


Service into their career with the Royal 
Canadian Navy, Commodore Reid told 
them: “You are badly needed by the Navy 
to replace men for active duty, and | know 
vou will be welcomed by them” 

That was September 26, 1942. The 
originals had come from every part of 
(Canada to be the first women in the Royal 
Canadian Navy. From that group, the 
\W R.CN'S. has grown to more than 3,500 
members. Recruiting officers estimate that 
the Wrens will number 5,500 by March 
1944, filling jobs at ports shore estab- 
ishments and naval reserve divisions across 
(-anada as cooks and secretaries, stewards 
and sail makers, typists and transport 
drivers, and all the dozens of categories 
‘hich women can fill to release men who 
‘ant to go to sea’ Wrens are now in 
Washington, D.C., Newfoundland, and the 
Lnited Kingdom, on active service 

After the first vear of service by the 
women in Navy blue, their efforts were 
rewarded by increased pay and increased 
category pay, selection for overseas service 
and an improved unitorm with new hats 
lhe Honourable Angus L. Macdonald 
\linister of National Defence for Naval 
Services, included “womanpower in his 
review of naval activities in the House of 
(Commons in June, 1943, saving’ , Generally 
speaking, the services performed by the 
Wrens will be domestic, administrative and 
clerical. | must say that those who have 
joined the Corps have adapted themselves 
with great enthusiasm and efficiency to 
naval life and service condition. — 

From the beginning, the new service 
relied on guidance fromthe Women s Royal 
Naval Service in Great Britain. Captain 
t-ustace A. Brock, who had been serving 
overseas with the British Admiralty as 
(‘anadian liaison officer, was named as 
Director and returned in mid-April, 1942 
to set the new organization in motion 
He announced that the Canadian Women s 
Naval Service would follow closely the 
methods used by the Englishwomen who 
have distinguished themselves on both 
land and sea with the Royal Navy. since 
war began 

On May 12, 1942, three British Wren 
Wtheers arrived to assist him: Superin- 
tendent Joan Carpenter, Chief Officer 
Dorothy Isherwood, and Second Officer 
E. M_ Sturdee, who, immediately upon 
consultation with Canadian officials, began 
a tour of Canada, picking out possible 
recruiting depots, examining prospective 
guarters and interviewing hundreds of 
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applicants from coast to coast. By May 
18, there had been 800 applications from 
Canadian girls who wanted to join the 
Navy 

Requirements for enlistment were, pri- 
marily, good health and experience in the 
category applied for; this still applies 
Selection of the first candidates, in August 
was done by personal interview and this 
policy has been adhered to by recruiting 
officers since. Primary function of the 
Wrens is to release men in shore establish- 
ments of the RCN. tor active service 
elsewhere Women between the ages ot 
I8 and 45. British nationality, of highest 
integrity and character, were the tvpe 
sought and obtained 

Of the first class of 67, 22 Wrens were 
recommended for commissions, and many 
of the others were promoted to higher 
ranks as the months went by. Once trained 
they were detailed to posts as recruiting 
officers, or to Galt, Ontario, where accom- 
modation had been secured for a training 
establishment. Here, in five modern brick 
buildings, preparations were made for the 
incoming drafts of recruits, the first of 
which arrived in October. Somewhat bewil- 
dered and uncertain about their new lile 
they left 27 days later—enthusiastic Wrens 

Recruiting went on apace during the 
autumn months of 1942, as applicants were 


Commander Adelaide Sinclair (right) admires watch 
presented to Captain Dorothy Isherwood by Canadian 
Wrens on latter's return to Britain 
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Christenine ceremony of H.M.C Conestoga, Wren basic training establishment at Galt, Ontar 


called up for training at Galt and then 
posted to duties at ports, inland establish- 
ments and Naval Service Headquarters at 
Ottawa. New drafts arrived each week 
and have done so every week since October 
1942, with about 400 Wrens-in-training at 
Gsalt most of the time 

arly in November, it was announced 
that Her Royal Highness, the Princess 
\lice, Countess of Athlone, had graciously, 
accepted an appointment as Honorary 
(Commandant of the and she 
paid her first official visit to the Galt 
training ship in December. November also 
brought Chief Officer Betty Samuel to 
Canada on loan from the W.RNS. to 
assist In setting up an officers. training 
course, accompanied by Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Lorna Kellett as staff officer 

First Officer Doris Taylor had come to 
Canada in July to supervise Wren 
quarters and housekeeping arrangements 
She was the first Canadian officer in the 
Wrens. and is now Lieutenant-Commander 


layvlor, Chief Dietetics Officer at Naval 
Service Headquarters Ihe Wrens have a 
quarters officer in charge of every estab- 
lishment, a position unique among the 
womens services. Lach is_ responsible 
for seeing that the girls have comfortable 
quarters and good food Wrens have 
quarters which are as homelike as possible 
when accommodating large numbers. and 
the girls are encouraged to decorate their 
cabins and to remember that they are 
feminine, though in uniform for the 
duration 

In December, the former Seminarium 
on Rideau Street in Ottawa was taken over 
to provide accommodation for several 
hundred Wrens who were gradually enter- 
ing Naval Service Headquarters as mes- 
sengers, clerks, typists, stenographers and 
secretaries, and January saw the first 
Wrens posted to duties in the Fleet Mail 
Office at Halifax 

By February, 1943, six months after 
organization had begun, the Womens 
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WOMEN’S ROYAL CANADIAN NAVAL SERVICE 


Royal Canadian Naval Service had more 
than 400 Wrens on active service, and this 
number had doubled by March In 
February, the first Officers Training Course 
was held in Ottawa, and the Service 
acquired the former Preston Springs Hotel 
to accommodate Wrens being trained at 
Galt. By the end of April there were 
1.000 Wrens on active service, with about 
230 at Naval Service Headquarters 

In March, Director Dorothy Isherwood 
succeeded Captain Brock who returned to 
[-ngland, as did Superintendent Carpenter 

April brought the first taste of foreign 
service for the Wrens, when eight were 
sent to Washington to serve on the staft 
of Rear-Admiral V. G. Brodeur, then Naval 
member of the Canadian Joint Staff. In 
\lay, the Honourable Mr. Macdonald paid 
an official visit to Galt, now commissioned 
as a ship of the Roval Canadian Navy 
Conestoga l_ieutenant-Com- 
mander Isabel Macneill, of Halifax, as 
Commanding Officer of the ship, became 


the first woman captain of a ship in the 
Canadian Navy. She was one of the 
original class of Wrens and acted succes- 
sively as training officer, executive officer 
and commanding officer at the training 
establishment. The then-Director was given 
the rank of Acting Captain, W.R-CN-S 
July Ist. and was thus the first woman to 
hold that rank in the Canadian Naval 
Service 

In June, Wren officers ranks had been 
renamed to correspond to the ranks of the 
R CN. rather than following the W RNS 
practice of calling them Third, Second and 
First Officer In this respect, they vary 
from the English service, which, being an 
auxiliary service rather than an integral 
part of the Roval Navy, does not grant 
the King s commission to its officers 

Biggest news of the vear to most 
Wrens was the announcement in August 
that the first group of WRCNS. mem- 
bers would proceed overseas shortly for 
service with the RCN. Application tor 


es ‘operations’ rooms on East and West Coasts 


Navy and Air Force co-operate in staffing joint servic Ea 
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One of the most important jobs 

assumed by women in all three 

Services is the cooking (in non 

combatant areas) New Wren 

cooks here carry on their work 

under the aquidance of petty 
officer cooks 


Wren cooks receive thorough training, 
realizine importance of their success on 
health and morale. 
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overseas duty may now be made by any 
Wren to her Unit Officer for consideration 
at headquarters Iwelve ratings 
and two officers arrived in the United 
Kingdom on the first of September and 
took over jobs formerly done by [English 
Wrens in the office of the Senior Canadian 
Naval Officer in London 


On August 15, another = significant 
announcement was made, affecting Can- 
adian Wrens Captain Dorothy Isher- 


wood had been recalled to her duties in 
the Lnited Kingdom, together with Lieut- 
enant-Commander Lorna Kellett who had 
heen acting as Staff Officer for the Can- 
adian Service | wo Canadian officers were 
appointed in their places—Commander 
\delaide Sinclair as Director and Lt- 
(commander Evelyn Mills as Statt Officer 
The Wrens celebrated their first an- 
niversary throughout Canada on August 29 
with a Birthday Ball in Ottawa— attended 
hy the Chief of Naval Staff——, parades and 
parties at every Wren establishment In 
Halifax. more than 1,000 Wrens took part 
a march-past before Rear-Admiral 
\Mlurray, and on all sides they were ac- 
claimed for the contribution they had made 
in their brief history. From a cautious 
beginning they had advanced to holdan 
ever-increasing position in the part played 
by the Royal Canadian Navy in the war 
Staff changes. transfers, promotions 
openings of new Wren establishments at 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, and Royal Roads 
and Givenchy, British Columbia, marked 
October as a busy month Wren dietitians 
took over the Navys meal planning 
ashore and afloat, for both men and women 
A great deal of interest was shown in 
the announcement that new hats would be 
issued to Wrens within a few months: 
ratings to wear sailor-type berets for duty 
and felt tricornes for walking out. Revision 
of uniform is soon to become effective, too 
with finer blue serge in use, gold Canada 
flashes on the shoulders, and a new design 
of the two-piece blue uniform 
With increasingly important jobs open- 
ing to them, and the rapid growth of 
Canadas Navy demanding more and more 
ships and more men to fight them, the 
Wrens have a bright outlook for their 
second year. Heaviest responsibility is 
the supplying of Wrens in domestic 
categories, for cooks, stewards and laundry 
assistants are badly needed to replace men 
in these trades. They are needed, also, to 
staff ever-increasing numbers of shore 
establishments, where thousands of sailors 
are being trained for their jobs at sea 


(Canadian Wrens know that the tounda- 
tion laid by the Wren officers from Great 
Britain is adequate for any conceivable 
expansion, and, under the direction of an 
All-Canadian ships company, the enthu- 
Siasm and capacity for hard work, which 
has been so well demonstrated. augurs well 
for the future 


Top: Wren hat is for duty 


The new tricorne is to be wornon ' tiddly 


or walking-out occasions 


Below 
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Above:—First sight of Britain--an 
early detachment of airwomen 
arrive overseas 


Top centre Wren recruits arrive 
at Galt for training 


Right: messenger delivers 
document 


Bottom centre:—-Mail parade in 
C.W.A.C. barracks is high spot 
of the day 


Below:—-Wrens handle many jobs 
in Fleet Mail Office at Halifax 
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Above:—Canadian airwomen of 

R.C.A.F. Overseas Headquarters 

stroll through the blitzed ruins of 
London's East End 


Upper left:—Wrens dine cafeteria 
style 


Left:—Off-duty in London, an air- 


woman leans on the Embankment 


Below:—Wrens relax in quarters 
after a full day of duty 
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SOUTHWEST PACIFIC SPRINGBOARD 


by CAMPBELL DIXON 


‘Q@IULDY large maps advised one ot 

Britain's famous statesmen. Look at 
a map of the Southwest Pacific—in partic- 
ular the islands screening Australia and 
New Zealand—and the logic of present 
operations becomes clear It shows how 
near the Japanese Expansionists came 
to realizing dreams once dismissed as 
fantastic 

With possession of the two Dominions 
as almost unlimited fields for emigration 
and breeding. the prolific Japanese could 
envisage the day when the Honorary Aryan 
master-race might crush their late allies 
the Herrenvolk—150,000,000 Japanese, in 
a couple of generations, employing a 
thousand million Chinese. Malays and 
Indians as an inexhaustible reserve of 
slave labour and cannon fodder in positivels 
the final war. for the conquest of the 
world 


lhe Allies Opportunity 


A megalomaniac s pipe-dream? Only 
the complacent will think so. For all their 
fanatical egotism and ruthlessness. the 
Japanese are shrewd and far-sighted His- 
torians may one day agree that the most 
terrible danger western civilization has 
known since the Moors were beaten at 
fours, was averted only by the Battle of 
El Alamein, which saved Egypt and 
prevented Germans and Japanese from 
linking hands in the Middle East; the 
United States air and naval victories of 
the Coral Sea and Kula Gulf, and the 
campaign, involving small numbers but 
immense stakes. in which the Japanese were 
defeated and for the first time driven back 
by the Australians in the nightmarish 
jungles of New Guinea 

lhe tide may surge forward again, and 
doubtless will; but such a_ favourable 
chance of overwhelming the defence can 
never recur. Every month now, as the 
Allies) superiority in factory power is 
increasingly felt, those defences are 
stronger, and the waves of invasion recede 
farther with every check 

Why is this’ Why did the invaders at 
first sweep everything before them? Why, 
indeed, did they want Australasia at all ” 

Twenty years ago Baron Shidehara 
then Foreign Minister and Acting Prime 
Minister, good-humouredly informed the 
writer that Japan had no _ aggressive 
designs against Australia. “Look at the 


trouble the British Lmpire had with the 
small Boer Republic . he observed“ Aus- 
tralians are first-class fighting men, our 
lines of communication might be cut—no 
no, | assure you our ambitions lie else- 
where—on the mainland of Asia_ 

Shidehara was very able, and probably 
sincere. But since then the violent Expan- 
sionists, naval and military, have gained 
control: Japans policy, before and after 
Pearl Harbour, has so closely followed the 
Tanaka Memorial that there is no need 
now to doubt its genuineness first 
Southwest China, then French Indo-China 
then the Philippines and Malaya (with a 
staggering sideswipe at Pearl Harbour 
then the Dutch East Indies—in the mass 
a gigantic task but. taken one by one 
simply a matter of concentrating superior 
force at a series of key positions remote 
from Allied reinforcements 


Timetable Went Wrong 


\nd so the programme went with 
clockwork precision, until the only bases 
left to the Allies, large enough to support 
resistance, were Australia and New Cealand 
If they went, India, the Persian Gulf, East 
and South Africa, would soon follow A 
year ago it seemed a reasonable bet that 
half the population of the world would be 
ruled by Japan by Christmas, 1943. What 
has gone wrong with the timetable > Why 
is the Risen Sun slowly setting? Again 
the map makes the answer fairly clear 

Across the Pacific, it will be observed, lie 
two belts of islands. The first consists of 
those 2.500 dots known as Micronesia 
the Little Isles The second, 1,000 to 
1.500 miles south of it, is a belt stretching 
from New Guinea, through the Bismarck 
Archipelago, to the Solomons 

It was in the first belt, in bases like 
Truk, secretly fortified despite solemn 
Japanese assurances, that preparations 
were made for the drive against American 
Dutch and British possessions. It is in 
the second belt—then unprepared but 
since made formidable by brilliant impro- 
visation—that the Allies have built up 
those air, sea and land bases which have 
smashed the enemy back with such heavy 
losses 

“A mandate wrote a Japanese journa- 
list, with unusual candour, “is a temporary 
arrangement. Japan will find a means to 
make it permanent. When the Marianas 
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(CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL, 
Carolines and Marshall Islands were taken 
trom Germany and handed over to Japan 
nobody seems to have visualized the day 
when these specks on the map would block 
\merican aid for the Philippines and 
Singapore, and force convoys from the 
United States to travel a 10,000-mile route 
far to the southward, before reaching 
\ustralia 

Under the Mandate, of course, forti- 
fication was forbidden; access was to be 
freetoall. But the Japanese have always 
found it easy to prate of Bushido and 
honour, and, at the same time to lie and 
attack others—China, Russia and the 
United States in turn—without warning 
Very soon foreigners found the islands 
barred to them; and if any one was per- 
sistent enough to investigate, like Col 
Earl Ellis, of the United States Marines, 
he died— ‘of fever’, explained the little 
men politely 


Natural Aircraft Carriers 


“Naturally built aircraft carriers’, was 
Admiral Suetsugu s description of the Caro- 
lines. These are coral atolls, built through 
slow ages by the polyp according to a 
standard pattern—a ring around a lagoon, 
hardly ever closed. Kipling’s “lazy locked 
lagoon , though not quite so misleading as 
the dawn, on the road to Mandalay, that 
“comes up like thunder, outer China crost 
the bay’, is at least a rarity. Tiny, only 
a few feet above sea-level, barren except 
for the palms that somehow thrive in the 
shallow sand above solid coral, these 
islands have only one use—as bases for 
aircraft, warships and supplies 

The Carolines and Marianas, on the 
other hand, are, to some extent, volcanic 
and mountainous, with harbours protected 
from naval attack by nature and lofty 
batteries. Truk is really a group of 
islands in a_ beautiful forty-mile-wide 
lagoon and Ponape, a naval base is guarded 
by Chokach Rock, 937 feet high. There 
is another good harbour at Kusaie. At 
Palau, screened by mountains against 
attack save by air, there is said to be 
anchorage for all the navies of the world 
Che chief air base is at Arakabesan 

These, then, were the strongholds from 
which the Japanese swept east to Pearl 
Harbour, west to the Philippines and the 
Indies. These rich prizes gained, the 
Japanese methodically established air and 
naval bases in the next stepping stones to 
victory—New Guinea, the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago, the Solomons, all wild countries 
with a primitive population and a handful 
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of whites) How easy they must have 
looked after Singapore, Manila and Java. 
he conquerors must have thought the 
end in sight 


Beaten to the Punch 


hen something. slipped Complex 
though the details of the campaign are, the 
main fact is clear: The Allies beat Japan 
to the punch Like the legendary Gen 
Forrest, they got there fustest with the 
mostest, and the islands that were to 
have been stepping stones to Australia and 
New Zealand became a curtain of fire 
through which the invaders never pene- 
trated 

True, they gained footholds, all the way 
from New Guinea to the Solomons. The 
former placed Darwin and other Australian 
ports within reach of bombers and (if 
Port Moresby had fallen) in danger of 
invasion; from the latter it was but a 
step or two to the New Hebrides, New 
Caledonia and Fiji, from which Japanese 
aircraft and ships could have devastated 
convoys bound for Australasia 

To guard the whole of the island chain 
with the Allied forces available was 
obviously impossible. New Guinea alone 
is one of the largest islands in the world, 
and the wildest and least explored. Its 
area, 344,000 square miles, is equal to that 
of France and Italy; it sprawls 1,600 miles 
from east to west across the waters north 
of Australia, from which it is separated by 
the 100-mile-wide Torres Strait 

Mountain ranges rising in the west to 
15,000 feet make the island almost impass- 
able from north to south; the rivers that 
flow from this range north and south 
through deep ravines bar travel east and 
west; dense jungle, torrential rains, terrific 
moist heat and fever make penetration 


outside coastal areas as difficult and 
dangerous as exploration of the upper 
Amazon 


In Path Of Asiatic Migrations 


Lying in the path of the great Asiatic 
migrations to Oceania, New Guinea is 
inhabited by (a) a dark-brown, well-made 
people related to the Malays, to the 
Melanesians and to the Polynesians; and 
(b) a pygmy race in the mountains. Both 
races till recently were headhunters and 
cannibals. Civilizing work has been done 
by the Australian Government and the 
Missions; the natives have been given law 
and order, elementary education, better 
health and new and improved crops 

Politically, it should be noted, New 


(suinea is divided into three parts. [he 
largest. covering the whole of the centre 
and west, is Dutch New Guinea. with an 
area of 158,549 square miles (including the 
islands) and a population in 1938 of 312,000 
natives (estimated) 270 Chinese and 
only 204 Luropeans. lhere were also some 
Japanese ostensibly interested in timber 
and cotton concessions. Just before the 
war a Japanese newspaper said: “The New 
Guinea Petroleum Co. is preparing to start 
developing oilfields, reputed to be almost 
inexhaustible, a fact which is decidedly 
worth notice. 

Ihe two areas in the East ruled by 
Australia comprise (a) the original Papua, 
annexed by the State of Queensland in 
1883 to forestall the Germans (it took five 
years negotiation to induce the allegedly 
greedy Imperial Government to recognize 


the step): and (b) the Mandated Territory 
north of it, taken from Germany in the 
last war. Papua covers 90,000 square 


miles, with a native population estimated 
in 1938 at 300,000 and 1.488 whites. The 
figures for the Mandated Territory and 
other former German possessions are’ New 
Guinea mainland, 69,700 square miles 
Bismarck Archipelago, 19,200 square miles; 
Solomons, 4,110 square miles; total area 
93,000 square miles: estimated population 
666,000 


Germans Made Little Use Of Possessions 


The natives remained loyal. Critics 
looking for a stick to beat the Empire used 
to allege, on little evidence, that Malaya 
fell through Fifth Column work. (As if 
primitively armed and untrained natives 
could be expected to play a part in the 
scientific warfare that found millions of 
French veterans helpless!) 

In New Guinea the Japanese found no 
discontent and had to force captives into 
the role of porters. Some used in the 
exhausting trek over the Owen Stanley 
Range reported later that they were 
“compelled to carry supplies from Buna 
on jungle trails. They were given little 
food, and prodded with bayonets on the 
slightest provocation. No medical atten- 
tion was provided when they fell sick 
When some of them died their bodies were 
left unburied.” 

Highly superstitious but capable of 
learning simple trades, Papuans have done 
well in the police and other government 
services. 

The fact that after thirty vears 
occupation the German population of New 
Guinea was only 1,000 in 1914 shows, like 
statistics for her African colonies, how 


SOL THWEST PACIFIC SPRINGBOARID 
little use Germany really made of the 
possessions since proclaimed to be so 
essential to wealth and happiness. Under 
Australia the Mandated Territory was 


making considerable progress, largely owing 
to the mining of gold in the Morobe 
district, 60 miles by track over the moun- 
tains trom Salamaua 

Ihe pioneers covered the jungle trai! 
laboriously in a week, taking their lives in 
their hands. Aircraft shortened the jour- 
ney to half an hour, and in 1937-1938 the 
value of gold exported was nearly 8,000,000 
dollars. Osmiridium, platinum, copper and 
iron ore have also been discovered, and 
before long minerals in the east and oil in 
the west may make New Guinea one of! 
the boom countries of the world. 


lhe Way To Japan Itself 


Politically the Bismarck Archipelago 
is part of the Mandated Territory of New 
Guinea: in fact the capital of the whole 
territory was at Rabaul until earthquakes 
made a move to Lae, on the mainland 
advisable Ethnographically, it formed a 
bridge for the dark, negroid invaders from 
Asia who passed through the Indies to 
New Guinea and thence via New Britain 
to the Solomons, the New Hebrides, New 
Caledonia (the first French territory to 
declare for De Gaulle) and Fiji 

In this Melanesian belt ('Melane- 
sians', ie “Black Islanders’) you find 
perhaps the blackest race on earth, quite 
unlike the semi-Caucasian, light brown 
Polynesians. These were, and some stil! 
are, the legendary Cannibal Isles, witha 
dark record of tribal wars, feasts on ‘long 
pig’, and the murder of missionaries 
Civilization has scarcely touched some 
groups; to others it came in a generation 
Fiji (annexed by Britain in 1874 after 15 
years pleading by King Thakombau, the 
former cannibal whose war club is now the 
Colony’s parliamentary mace) has long 
collaborated in self-government and played 
high-class football and cricket 

The Solomons, though nowadays not 
quite so savage as the adjacent Hebrides 


are still wild enough, but they have 
strategic importance. The clearance ot 
the enemy from this group will make 


possible combined operations against New 
Britain from east and west. The recapture 


of that island and the enemy's chief base 
at Rabaul will first complete the Allies 
barrier against invasion of Australasia, and 
then serve as a springboard for attack on 
the strongholds of the Indies and Micro- 
nesia, and so open the way to Japan itself 
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Operators on the Dominion Government's switchboard at Ottawa are performing one of the most vital war jobs 
in the country. 


VOICES OF VICTORY 


“When a W AC takes over a telephone 
switchboard from a soldier, efficiency goes 
up about a thousand per cent. If there 
is one single thing the male species does 
with complete confusion and incompetence, 
it's running a switchboard © 

So wrote War Correspondent Ernie Pyle 
in a recent despatch from North Africa 

Whether she's in uniform or not, the 
switchboard girl everywhere is doing a 
vital war job, and one that women can 
do most effectively. In speaking of women 
on war service, one cannot omit the tele- 
phone operator. Hers is a war service that 
is exclusively feminine 

It's not only skill in putting through 
priority calls in record time that makes a 
good operator. It is, above all, a pleasant 
voice, a tactful manner, and a patient 
cheerfulness that keeps the war calls 
flowing smoothly. Those are the qualities 
for which women are distinguished 

If Hitler really wanted to throw a 
wrecking bar into the Allied war effort, he 
wouldn't send a Mata Hari, but a telephone 
operator 

It is the operator who makes it pos- 
sible for the chief men in the United 
Nations to talk directly to one another 
voice to voice to hold a Quebec Con- 
ference without leaving their own offices 


The telephone girl is the key to world 
strategy! 

It is the operator who sets up the con- 
nections which enable the Army, Navy 
and Air Force to get things done. Her 
work ensures the organization behind the 
lines that makes for victory 

One thousand telephone calls may be 
required during the construction of a single 
Army tank. It may take 63,000 calls 
local and long distance, to launch one 
10,000-ton merchant vessel. In handling 
these calls, the telephone girl takes her 
place on the assembly line. She helps to 
speed production 

And it is she who passes on the aircraft 
detection flashes which safeguard Canada s 
shores from invasion, and which ensure the 
mobilization of all the services organized 
to promote civilian safety in case of air 
attack 

Above all, her work maintains morale 
It is she who takes care of lonely boys and 
girls in camps and barracks who want to 
talk to friends and families in distant parts 
of the country 

These are the jobs which thousands ot 
telephone girls all over the country are 
performing every day, without uniforms 
and without production banners These 
are the VOICES OF VICTORY 
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EDITOR'S NOTE-BOOK 


Dr. Charles Camsell, CMG, BA, LL.D, 
Deputy Minister of Mines and Resources, needs no 
introduction to readers of the Journal, to which 
he has contributed a number of articles. Dr 
(Camsell was President of The Canadian Geographical 
Society for its first twelve vears, since which time 
he has remained an active member ot its Board ot 
Directors and Honorary President. As Canadian 
Chairman ot the North Pacific Planning Project, 
he brings to the writing of his article valuable 
technical training and an intimate knowledge of 
the region in which he was born, and where he has 
conducted explorations personally and 
directed countless other scientific investigations 
Lor. Camsell’s article introduces a series which will 
be contributed next year by leading authorities in 
his Department for publication in the Journal 


Wing Officer Willa Walker, now chief ranking 
othcer ot the Royal Canadian Air Force (Women’s 
Division) in Canada, has been with that branch 
ot the service since the first group of recruits began 
their training in October of 1941. Daughter of 
Lieut Col A. A. Magee, C_B.E. and Mrs. Magee 
t Nfontreal, Wing Officer Walker was born and 
went to school in that city. [In 1934, as postmistress 
on the Empress of Britain, she cruised around the 
world, later acting as secretary to Lady Marler, wife 
ot the Canadian Minister in Washington In 1939 
she married Captain David Walker of the Black 
Watch, then Lord Tweedsmuir's aide at Government 
House, and, after the outbreak of war, followed him 
to Scotland, where he had rejoined his regiment 
Captain Walker was taken prisoner shortly after 
Dunkirk, and Wing Officer Walker returned to 
Canada There she became active in “Wings for 


Britain , and later set up what eventually became 
the Canadian Prisoners of War Association. In 
October, 1941, as airwoman, second class, she 


Roval Canadian Air Force, and was 
later commissioned as an Assistant Section Officer 
First stationed at No | Training Command, 
R.C.AF., in Toronto, she supervised the establish- 
ment of airwomen on some ot the first stations to 
which they were posted) In January 1942, she 
was transferred to the big basic training centre of 
the Women's Division, Rockcliffe, as Commanding 
Officer, and when Wing Officer Kathleen Walker, 
first commissioned officer of the Division, went 
overseas, Wing Officer Willa Walker (who is no 
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relation) was posted to the senior staff position ot 
the Division at Air Force Headquarters. In her 
present work, she has travelled from coast to coast 
in Canada, and has visited RCAF. stations in 
Newtoundland. She has watched the Women’s 
Division grow from its initial one hundred and 
filty recruits to its present strength, and seen its 
responsibilities increase accordingly, 


Lieut.-Col. Margaret Eaton was born in Toronto 
daughter of Col. and Mrs. R. Y. Eaton, and received 
her education in Toronto, England, the Sorbonne 
at Paris, Germany, and Italy. Within one week ot 
the outbreak of war she volunteered to work for the 
Canadian Red Cross, and was in charge of the 
Group Contact Department, Toronto Branch, for 


several months. In November of 1939 she was 
appointed Assistant Commandant of the Office 
Administration Section, Toronto Detachment, and 


in August of 1940, was named National Adjutant ot 
the Corps, in which capacity she was active until 
joining the Canadian Womens Army Corps 
Lieut -Col. Eaton enlisted September, 1941, and 
was immediately made CW AC. Staff Officer at 
\tD.2, Toronto. In March of 1942 she was attached 
to Staff of Corps Headquarters, prior to her ap 
pointment in May as Staff Officer, MD4 In 
September she accompanied Major-General Jean 
Knox of the Auxiliary Territorial Service on her 
Canadian tour as A -de-C. In December Lieut. -Col 
Eaton went overseas on attachment to the A.T.S 
and to attend a Senior Officers School, On her 
return she was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel, and was appointed Assistant Adjutant 
General at National Defence Headquarters, Ottawa 


Born in Toronto, the daughter of Dr. and Mrs 
Overton Macdonald, Adelaide H. G. Sinclair went 
to school there and studied at the University of 
Toronto. For four years, from 1923 to 1926, she 
was Assistant to the Dean of Women at lL niversit, 
College, and was on the staff of the lL. of T. as 
Lecturer in Economics from 1927 to 1930. Graduate 
work in the London School of Economics and at the 
University of Berlin preceded her lectureship 
During college days she was vice-president of her 
president of the Women’s Under-graduate 
and on extra-curricular executives \ 
Kappa Alpha Theta Fraternity at 
“Varsity , she became international president after 
four vears as vice-president, following the death ot 
her husband, Donald B. Sinclair, a Toronto barrister, 
in 1938. Her work as chief executive of an organ- 
ization including 27,000 women members in the 
United States and Canada entailed a great deal of 
travel and organization. Mrs. Sinclair organized 
the women of Toronto for salvage collections there 

a job which meant liaison work with every 
women s committee in the city —, and was chairman 
of the Central Volunteer Committee for women war 
workers until the summer of 1942. She joined the 
foreign economics branch of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board in September of 1942, and left her 
work there to become a member of the Women's 
Roval Canadian Naval Service in March, 1943 
\fter three months in England working with the 
W RNS. and observing their methods closely, she 
toured Canadian Wren establishments with Captain 
Dorothy Isherwood before assuming the Director- 
ship in September, when she was promoted to rank 
ot Commander 


class 
\ssociation 
member of 


Campbell Dixon, who this month provides us 
with another article in the war-background series 
is a widely travelled British journalist, critic and 
playwright, who has acted as Special Correspondent 
for Australidn newspapers in the East Indies, China 
Korea, Japan and Siberia 
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on many an historic adventure, on land, at 

sea and in the air; in these stirring times, 
when the possession of an accurate and 
dependable timepiece is more important that 
ever, see that a Longines watch serves your 
loved ones, as a reminder of your care and 
thought, in their adventures along life’s road 
Don’t be content with less than a Longines 
Good jewellers everywhere are able to show you 
a varied selection of men’s and women’s 
models, each with the famous Longines 
“Observatory Movement”. Pay a visit to the 
nearest Longines jeweller—he will be delighted 
to welcome you. Longines-Wittnauer Wate) 
Co., Montreal, New York, Geneva; also maker 
f the Wittnauer Watch, acompanion product 


unusual merit. 
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The permits granted by the Quebec Liquor Commission for the purchase 
of distilled liquors allow the holders a specified quantity. This quantity 
has been determined after the closest examination of stocks in hand and 
probabilities affecting future stocks. It does not mean that every holder 
is expected to purchase that full quantity. It is a maximum and not an 
average. Only in special circumstances should it be purchased. Otherwise 
the basis on which it was determined will be upset. 


When the Quebec Liquor Commission was inconvenience to a great many. ‘The resale 
faced with the necessity of assuring a fair of beverages held by those who have pur 
supply of alcoholic beverages for all, it based chased stocks they do not need has created 
its issuance permits the number of a black 

regular customers served by the Commis- These are matters for which only a small 
sion, and also upon average personal pur- group of citizens can be blamed, but unless 
chase. ; stopped the inevitable consequence will be 
Many persons, however, have purchased for that the many must be penalized for the 
some time, and are continuing topurchase, faults of the few 

the limit allowed, which ee days of You can do your part in helping to ease the 
non-rationed purchasing they cid not ever present situation and prevent, as well, the 


need in It is possibility of a still lower ration of alcoholic 

are some oF Gur citizens who are hoaramé beverages, by following these simple rules of 
all stocks of alcoholic be ages ‘ 

small stocks of alcoholic beverage ommers — geod neighbourliness and fair dealing: 

who are consuming more than they ever did ; 

before and still others who are making 

purchases for their acquaintances. 

The full result of such tactics, which are -- 

essentially unfair, is now beginning to be 


Purchase only what you need, and keep 
below the maximum quantity allowed 


4 


Do not let anyone else use your permit 
It is not transferable. 


felt. Shortages which would not now be 3. Do not make purchases for others. The} 
noticeable had all our citizens abided by the have their own permits or can obtain 
regulations are causing annoyance and them. 


PLEASE USE LESS 
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QUEBEC LIQUOR COMMISSION 
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Winter Holiday. . 7 At Lac Beauport, 2ue. 


- . . In the Laurentians, North of Quebec City, this colourful ski-ing retreat offers you the charm of 
French Canadian hospitality, amidst the picturesque setting of Lac Beauport, nine miles from Quebec 
City at an altitude of 1,000 feet . . . abundant open-hill ski-ing beside hotel and vicinity . . . ski 
school . . . two ski tows and other activities. 

Manoir Saint Castin has a controlled heating and sprinkler fire protection system and a combination of 
unusual appointments with modern comforts. 


Write or wire: 


MANOIR SAINT CASTIN - LAC BEAUPORT, QUE. 


Kindly mention CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL when replying to Advertisements NI\ 
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Canadian Representatives: 
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AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


Physics and Philosophy by sir 
(Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 
pp. VII, 222. $2.75 

Sir James Jeans has capitalized on the populari- 
cation of science in an effective way. His latest 
book continues in the tradition which he has built 
up over a period of vears. It has chapters headed 
What are physics and philosophy How do we 
know Descartes to Kant, Eddington The two 
science and philosophy (Plato to the 
present). [he passing of the mechanical age (Newton 
to Einstein). The new physics (Planck, Rutherford 
Bohr). From appearance to reality (Bohr, Heisen- 
berg. de Buglic Shrodinger, Dviac ind Some 
problems of philosophy \ reading of the first two 
chapters and the last will give “an intelligible view 
of the main argument” ( vii It will be clear from 
the table of contents that the author presents the 
history of philosophy as a background to an under- 
standing of the problems raised by scientific advance 

The tools of science are observation and experi- 
ment, the tools of philosophy are discussion and 
contemplation. It is still for science to try to 
discover the pattern of events, and for philosophy 
to try to interpret it when found 8] 


JAMES JEANS, 
1943 


voices of 


The author prefers to regard the book as the 
reflections of a physicist on some of the problems of 
philosophy The title of the volume, the headings 
of chapters and the arrangement of its contents 
suggest a fundamental weakness Philosophy is 
concerned with the whole range of knowledge 
ncluding physics and cannot be regarded as separate 
from physics or as subordinate to it as the title 
mplies The changing place of physics in philo- 
sophy would have been a title implying a proper and 
more respectful relationship. Science, the author 
states, has added two new worlds the world of 
man lies just about half-way between the world 
the electron and the world of the nebulae. Elab- 
orate studies made with instrumental aid have shown 
that the phenomena of the world of the electron 
do not in any way form a replica on a minute 
scale of the phenomena of the man-sized world 
and neither are these latter a replica on a minute 
scale of the phenomena of the world of the nebulae.” 
42-3) In the man-sized world, Kant elaborated 
forms such as space and time, of perception and 
understanding in the structure of the mind which 
perceives the world, while Alexander made mind 
the creation of space and time returning to ‘the 
\ristotelian conception of categories as forms of the 
world itself 69. “Causality and the possibility of 
representaton in space and time prevail in the 
man-sized world but not in the small-scale world 
of atomic physics) They would seem to be in- 
grained rather than inborn, not so much laws that 
we thrust on nature as laws that we-—with our 
limited knowledge of the world—have allowed 
nature to thrust on us 7 

The contributions of physicists concluding in 
1917 with Einstein's linking up of the laws of 
radioactive transformation with the laws of Planck's 
quantum theory brought about the complete abdica- 
tion of determinism “not only from the domain of 
radioactivity, but from the whole realm of physics — 
151 The classical physics seemed to bolt and bar 
the door leading to any sort of freedom of the will 
the new physics hardly does this; it almost seems 
to suggest that the door may be unlocked—if only 
we could find the handle’ Determinism and free- 
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dom, matter and naturalism need to be redetined 
in the light of our new scientific knowledge 
Modern physics has moved in the direction ot 
mentalism. 216 

Sir James Jeans has increased the debr ot 
gratitude of lay readers for his clearness in stating 
problems of significance to modern thought The. 
will have the impression that they almost under- 
stand what he is writing about. But the root of 
error follows his approach as a physicist. [it may 
be that the concepts of space and time break down 
in the approach to other worlds and that new 
concepts become essential, but it is significant that 
the worlds other than the man-sized world concern 
a very small number for a very small amount ot 
time There remain the problems on which 
physics and science generally have comparativels 
little to contribute namely the problems ot 
human society In largely evading these they 
evade the problems of philosophy. The neglect ot 
these problems and the naivete of separating 
physics and philosophy as two voices constitute the 
chief danger of the efforts to popularize science 
Energy is drained trom the most difficult problem- 
of civilization into a general glorification of the 
advances of science Professor Toynbee in A 
Study of History has shown the significance of the 
myth as a tool tor the unlocking of mysteries ot 
civilization. We cannot disregard his achievement: 
lightly in spite of the contributions of science 
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Indiana Academy of Science 
volume 51, 194! Indianapolis Bookwalter-Ball- 
Greathouse, 1942, $3.00 This illustrated cloth 
bound volume of 289 pages contains a vast amount 
of information on various subjects \s one would 
expect, there is recorded the minutes of the spring 
and winter meetings and the names of officers and 
committee members \n interesting feature is the 
proceedings of the Junior Academy of Science, and 
the presidential address of Paul Weatherwax, 
entitled, “The Indian as a Corn Breeder In the 
necrology section tribute is paid to eleven well- 
known American scientists who died recertly. The 
remaining two hundred and filty-three pages are 
devoted to the papers presented. These are 
divided into the sections of anthropology, bacterio- 
logy, botany, chemistry, geology and geography, 
physics, psychology and zoology \bstracts are 
given of papers not published in full) Geographical 
papers include: “Population changes in Indiana, 
1840-1940", by S.S. Visher, “A population map tor 
Indiana for 1940", by Wallace T. Buckley. “Some 
observations concerning the historical geography ot 
Indiana, Part 1°, by J. E. Sevitzer, and “The 
operation ot the basic wind system’, by A. \. Lott 


Proceedings of the 


If one may venture to choose among so many 


excellent essays, one of exceptional interest is 
Erminie W. Voegelin’s, “Notes of Ojibwa-Ottawa 
pictography . The author outlines the uses of 


pictographs as being able to convey messages, to 
furnish topographic information and to illustrate 
narratives, and relates the amazing ingenuity which 
the primitive Indians showed in transmitting their 
thoughts by picture writing All in all, the book 
has an extremely wide appeal and is well worth the 
purchase price. Copies should be bought through 


the State Library, Indianapolis, Indiana 
N. | 


MAY WE HELP YOU 
to solve your CHristmas gift problem ? 


WILL YOU HELP US Oe 


to spread authentic information 
| i 


concerning Canada? 


We can be of mutual assistance if you 


GIVE A GIFT MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


to each of your friends. 


A GREETING CARD specially de q RECIPIENTS will be delighted with 
> signed for the Society will be sent the varied and authentic material ap- 
to the recipient of your gift, naming pearing in the JOURNAL — material © 

which is carefully recorded in annual 
indexes for reference purposes, and 
which deals with the geography (his- r 

torical, economical, sociological, etc.), 


and expressing your good wishes for 


you as donor of the Membership 
i Christmas and the New Year. 


primarily of Canada, but also of every 


u THE PRESENTATION of gift mem- 
berships will not only bring to your 


@ friends each month the wealth of 
information contained in the JOUR- 


G (thus serving as a constant 


country in the world, with emphasis 
being laid, at present, on those 


* united in our struggle for freedom. % 


The JOURNAL provides, too, a 
reminder of your thoughtfulness), but ) vital interpretation of contemporary 


will also contribute to the main- affairs, an authentic record of the 


tenance and extension of the Society's 
geographical research and exploration 
E and to its other educational 


services — scholarships, documentary 


activities of our armed forces, and a 
® careful presentation of significant post- 
war plans. 


» “AN APPLICATION FORM is 


films, lectures, etc. included for your convenience. 


THE CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
49 Metcalfe Street 


OTTAWA CANADA 
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Wearing ribbons signifying service with the United States Navy 
in Asiatic waters, this young Scotsman, is now an acting Petty 
Officer in the Royal Canadian Navy. This character study in 
oils is one of a series for which the makers of Player's Navy Cut 
Cigarettes commissioned Marion Long, well-known Canadian 
portrait painter and member of the Royal Canadian Academy. 
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